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Page night bomber, Type V/1500, left 31art.lt-
sliam Heath aerodrome on the first through flight
to India. Intended for the bombing of military
objectives far inside Germany, the V/1500.

developed from the smaller 0/400. carried a total
load of no less than 10.000 lb., and had a range
non-stop of approximately 1000 miles.

The Type V/1500 biplane was. therefore, well
fitted to essay the India flight. The aeroplane
landed at Cairo on 1st January. 1919, having
travelled along the route followed by the 0/400.

and reached Delhi a few days later. Pilots were
Squadron-Leader MacLaren and Lieut. R. Halley:
their passenger. Brigadier-General N. I). K.
McEwen.

These two flights established the place of the
aeroplane in long-distance transport, civil as well
as military. They indicated the vital importance
of the new vehicle to the defence and trading
activities of the British Empire. Tliey led Inevi-
tably to the regular commercial airway of the
present day, which over long sections follows iden-
tically the route of the pioneer flyers, and to the
adoption of "air control" as a pillar of imperial
defence and government.

1919

First Non-stop Grossing of Atlantic by Aeroplane.
4. A glimmering of the full extent of the transport
revolution wrought by the coming of the aeroplane
reached world consciousness as a result of the
astonishing flights by British pilots which etch the
year 1919 deep in aviation history, A single
decade separated the men who dared trans-ocean
Journeys of thousands of miles from the pioneers
who first staggered "with no certainty of arrival
across the twenty-one miles of the English Channel.
In. that brief space of time the flimsy and inefficient
small craft flown by men. like Hticks. Graham
White, and Hamel became real flying machines
fitted to undertake without too great a margin of
risk even the crossing of the dreaded North Atlan-
tic Ocean.

Eight aeroplanes massed in 1919 for the ocean
light. Five of them were British, with their base
near St. John's, Newfoundland, a city entitled, by
these and many subsequent journeys to be con-
sidered the North American air terminal. The
desired landfall of many an air adventurer, the
starting point of many gallant hamrds, St. John's
lies almost directly on the great circle of the globe
linking England with the north-eastern states of
U.S.A. and with eastern Canada. It is located on
the nearest point of land to Europe, the west-
coast of Ireland being distant leas than 2000 miles.
From no other point in the North American con-
tinent may the aviator cross non-stop over lees of
the open sea.

Three of the British enterprises were stultified
by untoward incidents. A fourth effort to conquer
the ocean ended in magnificent failure about

SOCl miles off the Irish coast. 3Ir. Harry Hawker
and his navigator. Commander Mackenzie Grieve,

alighting in the water alongside a small fishing
vessel. The little ship did not carry wireless, and
for nearly a week the airmen were mourned as
lost. Their arrival ashore was the signal for an
outburst of national thanksgiving which indicated
sufficiently how the attacks on the ocean crossing
had stirred public imagination.

The fifth attempt won through. On 14th June,
two British officers* Captain John Alcock, pilot,
and Lieut. Arthur Whitten Brown, navigator,
ascended from St. John's in a Tickers "Vimy"
biplane, fitted with two Rolls-Royce 875 h.p.
motors. They landed 15 hours 57 minutes later in
boggy land at Clifden, Gal way, the big plane
upending gently on to its nose in the soft soil.
where a few minutes afterwards it was the cynosure
of a small crowd of peasants and girls from a school
near by. But the slight mishap at the end of the
journey, which prevented the flyers from con-
tinuing to London as they had intended, could not
dim the glory of the fact that for the first time a
flying machine had spanned non-stop the terrific
expanse of the Atlantic. And the flight was accom-
plished in spite of extremely bad weather.

The crossing of 1890 miles was completed at an
average speed of 118 miles an hour, thanks to a
powerful helping wind, and remained on record
for nearly thirteen years as the fastest ocean cross-
ing. The aircraft employed was a War-time
bomber, slightly modified to meet the special
demands of the great adventure, and carrying
extra fuel tanks. No other aviator succeeded in
crossing the ocean by aeroplane till eight years
later, a feat which enhances the splendour of the
exploit and indicates the high quality of British
'War-time aircraft and aero engines.

First Airship Flight Across Atlantic, 5. J>ss
than three weeks after the aeroplane crossing, the
British rigid airship, K 34, commanded by Major
G. H. Scott and with thirty men on board, left
East Fortune, Scotland, and headed for the United
States. Prefaced a month earlier by a trial trip of
2400' miles along the coast of Germany and in the
Baltic Sea, the transatlantic journey proved a
severe test of navigation and of the aircraft, bring-
ing out to the full the immensely greater difficulties
involved by the westward crossing compared with
the flight in the opposite direction which Alcock
and Brown had already accomplished.

The airship covered a net distance of 3600 miles
in 108 hours, but the mileage actually flown was
considerably more because of detours enforced by
bad weather.

Three days after her safe arrival at Hazelhurst
Fi&bl, Long Island, the B 34 ascended for the
return trip* She began her journey with a triumph-
ant parade over New York City, circling the heart
of the metropolis before heading east. Travelling
by a slightly longer route than that followed oa
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